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OUR COUNTRY. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM N. TRUEBLOOD. 


We bless thee, our country! No land is so fair! 
Thy banners of peace are afloat in the air ; 

Thy banners of war are all folded away; 

The roar of thy cannon is silent for aye ; 

And men yet unborn and nations to be 

Will bless the peace country, the land of the free. 


We bless thee, our country! The first of the world 
To stand in the breach with thy war banners furled, 
With arms that are folded and brow that is clear, 
And bearing, untainted by anger or fear, 

To appeal from the senseless decision of might 

To that of the law in the cause of the right. 


We bless thee, our country! So fair are thy fields, 
That lie in the shimmer that peacefulness yields! 
Untrampled they lie in the sun and the rain 
Unstinted they pour out their harvests of grain 
For over them ever is bending an arch 

Undimmed by the smoke of a gun or a torch. 


We bless thee, our country! So happy thy homes! 
Where the briar-rose climbs and the apple tree blooms, 
Where the smile of the mother is peaceful and glad, 
As she watches the g owth of her sturdy, good lad, 
And fears not that ever a summons shall come 

To call him away at the beat of the drum. 


We bless thee, our country! for all of these homes, 

Where never a fear of the battle strife comes, 

But morning and evening and all the day long, 

Is heard the sweet music of labor and song ; 

Where fathers come home at the close of the day, 

And children go out in the morning to play ; 

And never again to disturb or to mar 

Shall come with his carnage the demon of war. 
Richmond, Ind. 


The Signal, Paris, says that the Socialist members of 
the French Parliament are about to introduce a bill for 
the abolishment of the standing army and its replace- 
ment by a national militia like the Swiss. This project, 
it says, is not likely to be taken into consideration, on 
account of the actual condition of European politics. It 
is significant nevertheless. 


THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 


BY AUGUSTINE JONES. 

The International Peace Congress and Parliament of 
Religions of the World’s Columbian Exposition have 
turned our thoughts to the evolution in the cause of peace 
in recent years, and especially to eminent steps in its 
progress and have awakened a new interest in the Holy 
Alliance. 


The most dreadful wars in history had been concluded 
at Waterloo in June, 1815, and in the following autumn 
the great powers of Europe joined in the treaty of Holy 
Alliance. 

Alexander I., Emperor of Russia, was still lingering at 
Paris, the most notable and conspicuous personage among 
the sovereigns and magnates who had destroyed the first 
Empire of France. The monarchs were weary of war, 
and Alexander in particular was intent upon creating 
such a Christian league among nations that the recent 
devastations might never be repeated in human history. 

He was sincerely religious although his seeming incon- 
sistent life exposed him as it did Cromwell to the charge 
of being a hypocrite, yet time has largely vindicated the 
honesty and sincerity of both of these men. 

The journals of William Allen, Stephen Grellet, Daniel 
Wheeler and Thomas Shillito give abundant evidence of 
the deep religious feelings and spiritual aspirations of 
the Emperor Alexander from 1814 the year before the 
Holy Alliance until 1824 near the end of his life. 

They were men of discerning spirits; they had ample 
opportunity in many visits to know his most sacred con- 
victions and they speak in terms of the strongest assurance 
of his genuine religions interest. It goes far to reveal a 
true inward life on his part that he sought the society 
and prayers of such excellent men, and went out of his 
way into private life to find them. 

We do not overlook the fact that he is made to appear 
in his later life opposed to that human freedom which he 
had cherished earlier. But we do not know all the 
attendant reasons for imperial conduct. He said to 
Thomas Shillito in 1824, ‘* Although they call me an abso- 
lute monarch, it is but little power I have.” It is exceed- 
ingly difficult for the purest public character to survive 
the strictures and perversions of political enemies. 

The Emperor was now at Paris under the powerful 
influence of Madame de Krudener, a woman of high rank, 
of distinguished genius, of great fame as an authoress, 
possessed of a religious enthusiasm similar to that of 
Madame Guyon and quite as intense, and of a command- 
ing eloquence which held the masses subject to her will 
and thought. 

It may be doubted whether during all the centuries 
since the apostles any person has turned away more abso- 
lutely or with sweeter resignation from the vanity, pomp 
and circumstance of this transitory world than Madame 
Krudener. 
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She went forth with her whole heart like her great 
Example to seek and save that which was lost. She left 
behind her exalted social rank to succor the blind, the 


States and statutes. 


in the administration of their respective States or in their 
political relations with all other governments, no other 
| principles than those of their holy religion, precepts of 
ignorant, the poor who had strayed from their Father’s | justice, of charity, and of peace, which, far from being 
house. She was confronted at once and at every step by | exclusively applicable to private life ought, on the con- 
a cold and heartless church and by stubborn and obdurate | trary, directly to influence the resolutions of princes and 


guide all their decisions, as offering the only means of 


Neither her sex nor her gifts and graces protected her | consolidating human institutions and remedying their im- 
from ruthless insult and violence. She was a woman, | Perfections. 
forbidden as it was averred by her sex and by Scripture | 


to proclaim the unsearchable riches of Christ, and was 


therefore accounted worthy of hatred, jealousy and scorn, | 


but like Saul of Tarsus she ‘‘ counted not her life dear 
unto herself.” 

She had indeed fallen in early life to come up out of 
the mire and the clay through repentance and obedience 
to the sweetest fellowship and the greatest spiritual 
heights. We sincerely trust and believe that she had 


| 
| 
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loved like Magdalene and like Magdalene had been for- | 


iven. 

‘ The spiritual forces centred here in human affairs at 
this juncture were indeed ideal. The greatest earthly 
potentate led captive to the teachings of one of the most 
beautiful and accomplished women of the century and 
both persons seeking above all other things the will of 
God in humble prayer at the throne of Grace. This was 
too good to last. These perfect conditions do not abide. 
They come like flashes of light in thick darkness, and 
render the subsequent darkness yet more intense. 

Think of the teachings at Jacob's well, the light and 
truth which came then, and then reflect upon the subse- 
quent centuries of benighted humanity like the wander- 
ings of Israel in the wilderness. 

It has been sometimes asserted without authority that 
Madame de Krudener wrote the Holy Alliance. She said 
to William Allen in 1816 the next year after it appeared 
“ that it was a great mistake, for it was the Lord only 
who had inspired it.” William Allen’s account of his visit 
to her and of her life and work at this time are worthy of 
attention. (Vol. 1, 210.) There is abundant reason to 
believe that her own personal influence through the inspi- 
ration of the Divine Spirit was at the very heart and sub- 
stance of the Holy Alliance. The text was the work of 
Alexander, the name Holy Alliance and certain amend- 
ments are said to be in her handwriting. The Emperor 
wrote out what they together had thought out, and she 
gave the name to it and further details, and said it was 
the inspiration of the Lord, and so we think, and think 
we see the proof in every line of it. 

We herewith present this remarkable proclamation. 

‘¢ In the name of the Holy and undivided Trinity. 

Their Majesties the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
Prussia and the Emperor of Russia, in consequence of 
the great events which have occurred in Europe in the 
course of the last three years, and especially in conse- 
quence of the benefits which a Divine Providence has 
been pleased to confer on those States whose governments 
have placed their confidence and hope solely in it, having 
become profoundly convinced that it is necessary to base 
the principles of conduct to be adopted by the Powers in 
their mutual relations on the sublime truths contained in 
the eternal religion of Christ our Saviour; declare 
solemnly that the present act has for its sole object to 
manifest, in the face of the universe, their unalterable 
determination to adopt as their rule of conduct, whether 


In consequence, their Majesties have adopted the fol- 
lowing articles : 


Art. I. In accordance with the words of Holy Scripture, 
which command all men to regard one another as brothers, 
the three contracting monarchs will remain united by the 
bonds of a true and indissoluble brotherhood, and regard- 
ing each other as compatriots, they will lend one another 
aid and succor in all places and under all circumstances ; 
believing themselves to be placed towards their subjects 
and their armies in the position of a father towards his 
children, they will direct them in « similar spirit of brother- 
hood, for the protection of religion, peace and justice. 

Art. II. Asa result, the only principle in operation, 
either between the said governments or between their 
subjects, will be that of rendering reciprocal service; to 
display to one another, by an unalterable good will, the 
mutual affection with which each should be animated; to 
regard one another without exception as members of one 
and the same Christian nationality; the three allied 
princes themselves only considering themselves as dele- 
gated by Providence to govern three branches of one and 
the same family, to wit, Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
thus confessing that the Christian nation of which they 
and their people form a part has really no other 
sovereign than Him to whom alone supreme power be- 
longs, because in Him alone are contained all the treas- 
ures of love, of knowledge and of infinite wisdom, that is 
to say in God, our divine Saviour Jesus Christ the incar- 
nate Word. Their Majesties consequently recommend to 
their people with the most earnest solicitude, as being the 
only means of enjoying that peace that is born of a good 
conscience, and which alone is lasting, daily to fortify 
themselves more and more in the principles and practice 
of those duties which our Divine Saviour imposed on 
mankind. 

Art. III. All the powers that may wish solemnly to 
avow the sacred principles by which this act is inspired, 
and that recognize how important it is to the happiness 
of nations so long distracted that in the future these truths 
should exercise their due influence over the destinies of 
man, will be received with much ardor and affection into 
this Holy Alliance. 

Signed in Paris in the year of grace 1815 the 14 (26) 
September. 

FRANCOIS. 
ALEXANDRE.” 

Subsequently the Kings of Naples and Sardinia, Louis 
XVIII. of France and Ferdinand of Spain signed this 
document and the Prince Regent of England sent a letter 
approving it. 

This marvellous proclamation proceeding from the 
highest seats of earthly power seemed on that day about 
to usher in the joy and peace almost of the millennium ; 
and yet it was the sport and plaything, nay, more, an in- 
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strument of evil and oppression in the wicked hands of 
wily and heartless diplomats. It was like casting pearls 
before swine. Lord Castlereagh for England said, ** The 
mind of the Emperor is not completely sound.” Mitter- 
nich of Austria responded, * It is verbiage.” 

They knew only the selfish and self seeking diplomacy 
that great nations are to thrive, not by trade and manu- 
facture; not by liberal arts, but by conquest and spoils 
torn from weak and small States. Their international 
morals and courtesy directed, that any nation which has 
the physical power may despoil any other nation, or annex 
it in part, or in whole, to itself, and that all other Christ- 
ian nations should look on this cruel robbery without a 
word of disapproval hoping soon for a like opportunity 
of unmolested plunder. 

There was no golden rule, no ten commandments in 
this diplomacy. The Emperor might as well have pleaded 
the binding force and sweet reasonableness of the pre- 
cepts of Holy Writ to highwaymen at the moment of con- 
quest as to offer the Holy Alliance to this generation of 
statesmen whose code was might, no matter about right. 
Surely it was ‘* to the Greeks foolishness.” 

It is indeed passing strange how such a degraded stand- 
ard of international morals has survived during so many 
Christian centuries of the golden rule and of high social 
and personal ethics taught and practised among men. 

As we have said the Holy Alliance so pure, perfect and 
advanced in its conception was turned against the liberties 
of the world. It was constructed as an ark of safety to 
nations, and became in evil hands an engine of destruc- 
tion. It is nothing against its character. Wicked men 
before and since have distorted the text of the Holy Bible 
to justify slavery, vice and martyrdom, and it teaches 
nothing of the sort. 

C. A. Fyffe who is an excellent authority of recent date 
saysin his History of Modern Europe, vol. 2, p. 65: ‘*Such 
was the history of the Treaty of Holy Alliance, of which, 
it may be safely said no single person connected with it, 
except the Czar and the King of Prussia, thought without a 
smile. 


‘*The common belief that this treaty formed the basis of 
a great monarchical combination against liberal principles 
is erroneous, for in the first place, no such combination 
existed until 1818; and in the second place the Czar, 
who was the author of the Treaty, was at this time the 
zealous friend of Liberalism both in his own and in other 
countries.” 

God has given to us in the history of the Holy Alliance 
a lesson that not the combined will of the most powerful 
potentates can force the slow and patient growth and 
ripening of His truth in the hearts of humanity. It is very 
important what leaders of the people think and feel, it is 
vastly more important what the people themselves think 
and feel and therefore démand as their right. 

The Holy Alliance was not in vain, it was too far in 
advance for the grovelling march of humanity, but there 
it will remain forever as a light beckoning the tardy steps 
of the race forward towards its lofty ideal. 

And as we, and every peace congress, call to mind what 
might have been if the world had been good enough, I 
am sure that neither we nor they can forget a greater 
event when the Divine Master stood on the brow of 
Olivet and looked over the metropolis of his nation, the 
type of our race, containing within its midst the temple 
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of the Living God, and thought upon the light and truth 
which had concentrated and focused there during twenty 
centuries and *‘ wept over it,” saying, ‘‘ If thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day the things 
which belong unto thy peace! but now they are hid from 
thine eyes.” 

The Jews were blind and recreant, but the eternal truth 
of Christianity extends with growing power through every 
century. 

The Holy Alliance failed, but it is alive forever more, 
and the cause is extending by all the commerce of the 
world, by all the march of civilization, by the very inven- 
tion of cruel instruments of death, by the ever abounding 
love of Christ manifest more and more in the earth. 


“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again.” 


The educational influences during the past three-fourths 
of a century have awakened the people to the vital im- 
portance of the cause of peace. The people who a cen- 
tury ago were the unthinking masses—‘* mortal men food 
for powder,” hurled by one absolute monarch against like 
masses in command of another monarch to satisfy some 
petty jealousy or spite, are becoming the rulers them- 
selves. Government is more and more of the people, by 
the people and for the people. The people see every year 
more clearly the folly and wickedness of war which only 
exhibits sheer power, and never the right or wrong of any 
cause. 

Let us note then the contrast between the force of the 
Holy Alliance and the Peace Congress of 1893. The 
last is by the people, it has no kingly head, its influence 
reaches the people of every Christian land. It is the cul- 
mination of many previous ones like it, educating the 
people as to their true and highest national duties and 
personal rights. England and the United States are con- 
templating an agreement for perpetual Arbitration, 
because it is in the air and the people are ready and want 
it and public opinion will support and demand it. 

Commerce and international comity like shuttles, fibre 
by fibre, link States in holy bonds. The dreadful engines 
of war constantly more terrible by their terror raise ever 
the thoughts and questions of a better way of justice. 

This popular influence cannot be perverted by wicked, 
selfish diplomats ; it has come to stay and to extend and 
to hasten forward 

“ The Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 

It is the dream of those noble spirits who produced 
the Holy Alliance but only to be realized by the culture, 
purification and education of the whole people and the 
ushering in step by step of ‘* Peace on earth and good 
will to men.” 

Providence, K.I. 


PEACE SOCIETIES IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY PROFESSOR G. W. HOSS. 


All great changes in public opinion or public action 
have, as a rule, been preceded by long preriods of educa- 
tion. This education may not have been through the 
formal channel of the school, but rather the less formal 
one of the press, the pulpit, the platform, the town meet- 
ing, or private talk working on public sentiment like 
leaven in the meal till all was changed. 


Though the instruments be very diverse, the product is 
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substantially the same, namely, the information of the 
people, the education of public opinion. 

While all these agencies have been effective, and are 
still effective, happily in these modern times one of the 
most effective is the public school. 
have two elements of efficiency above any other agency, 
namely, (1) their business is professedly and ostensibly 
educational ; (2) they deal with the young. The public 
school has an element of efliciency above the private or paro- 
chial school, namely, its creation and administration by the 
State. This admits of authoritative action through law, 
hence uniformity. This gives opportunity to reach large 


bodies, cities, countries, States,and hence mould or educate | 
Consequent upon this, it is | 
| religious bodies of the nation, commending and pleading 


opinion by the wholesale. 
almost an educational axiom to say, what you want to 


appear in the life of a nation, put into the school of that | 
| second thought, to deliberation, to candor, and possibly 


nation. 


The above true, the adoption of our caption is a_ I . - 
_ people believe that physical force has its place in every 


legitimate sequence, namely, Peace Societies in the Pub- 
lic Schools. 

As to the details of accomplishing this work, it is not the 
purpose of this paper to speak. It may, however, be said 
that there are two constitutions favorable, namely, schools 
require much training from the pupils in recitation 
and speaking; (2) pupils are fond of organization. 
Peace Societies will give training in recitation and speak- 
ing, also in business forms and in parliamentary law. 

II. After some experimental work in the above line, 
it may be found desirable and practicable to go forward 
to direct teaching. This would consist in general in 
showing the horrors, wickedness and waste of war, also, 
the blessings, economy and safety of peace. 


giving direct instruction on the evil effects of alcohol in 
the human system. In a large number of States such 
instruction is required by law, thus a large body of the 
youth of the land is Jed up the inclined plane of education 
to a height that will enable them to intelligently and 
persistently oppose the liquor traffic. By parity of rea- 
soning we have just grounds of hope for like results 
against war and in behalf of peace. Hence let us move 
along this line. 

When a generation of youth shall be educated to thor- 


oughly hate war, and as thoroughly love peace, a long 
stride will have been taken toward the reduction of | 


all military preparations ;— as naval and military acade- 
mies, standing armies, military departments in Christian 
(!) colleges and, most of all, a reduction of the military 
spirit among the people and in public officials. 

Let us strive for peace by all legitimate means, includ- 
ing this new means, the Public Schools. 


Wicuira, Kan. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF INCREASING PUBLIC 
SENTIMENT IN FAVOR OF ARBITRATION. 


BY PRESIDENT S. W. BOARDMAN, D.D. 


Whatever appeals are made to rulers and legislators, 
it is important to sustain these efforts by constant addi- 
tions of strength to the public opinion in its favor. 
Governments are, in the end, shaped and controlled by 
their subjects. The general sentiment of the Christian 
world is in favor of peace as it is of temperance, but that 
sentiment is as yet very far from exercising the public con- 
trol which it ought, and which it is destined to exercise. 


Schools in general | 
| public sentiment. 


We have a | 
happy precedent for this in the temperance cause, namely, | 


It needs to be drawn out, expanded, formulated. Let 
all religious bodies, and all other bodies that will pass 
resolutions in favor of peace and arbitration. Some will 
say these are entirely harmless and entirely useless. But 
that is a great mistake. They do tend to strengthen right 
The body is afterward on record ; and 
may be more readily led to right action. Such forces are 
cumulative. The war spirit is largely a matter of excite- 
ment, of passion, of pride, of selfishness. Hereafter 
there will always be found in legislative and executive 


councils a few, at least, who will plead for deliberation, 
candor, justice, arbitration. 


If in the storm of public passion and enthusiasm, these 
men can bring forward the official action of the great 


for arbitration, it will have its effect. It will lead to the 


to a peaceful solution of the difficulty. Most Christian 
sphere of human government ; in the family, in the State, 
and in international affairs ; but they believe also that in 
each of these spheres it should be in strict subordination 
to reason, to justice, to conscience and to law. 

By appointment, I met Governor William H. Seward, 
who was my neighbor in Auburn, New York, for an hour’s 
conference in regard to arbitration, soon after his retire- 
ment from official life. 

He said that he had always favored arbitration in his 
own private ‘affairs, in his counsels to his clients and 
friends, and in international relations. It is well known 
that the illustrious statesman was not lacking in patri- 
otigm, in lofty self-assertion for America during the eight 
years in which he held the port-folio of State, nor in firm- 
ness and resolution at all times. Yet be assured me 
that he did what he could to prepare the way for the 
Geneva Arbitration after the war; and that at the com- 
mencement of the war he held back the government from 
instituting the use of force, ‘‘ knowing that whichever 
side first took the sword would perish by the sword.” 
Mr. Blaine, as is well known, though equally bold and 
persistent in the assertion and maintenance of the claims 
of America, was also equally pronounced, and probably 
more active, in endeavors to promote international arbi- 
tration as the established policy of nations. 

It is appropriate that these great names should be re- 
called with affectionate reverence and gratitude for their 
good work in behalf of our cause. The Congress of 
American Republics, called together by the long persisted 
in efforts of Mr. Blaine, and presided over by him, 
three years ago, will, I believe, mark an era in the history 
of international relations; and we may now and here 
well lay the laurel and the olive branch entwined as a 
wreath upon his recently made grave. 

Yet not so much to public leaders as to the masses of 
the people are we to look for that power behind the 
throne which shall yet command and enforce arbitration. 

About fifty years ago Rev. Thomas A, Merrill of 
Middlebury, Vermont, the valedictorian at Dartmouth 
College, of the class which contained Daniel Webster, 


| Thomas H. Palmer of Pittsford, a retired Philadelphia 


publisher, Deacon Simeon Gilbert, and my honored father 
with others, began to do what they could to promote the 
cause of peace. They read and circulated extensively 
the publications of the American Peace Society, and 
other similar publications. They lectured, and secured 
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lecturers on Peace. They gave liberally of their time, 
their strength, their money and their prayers to this great 
object. ‘* They spake often” one to another, and to 
other people concerning it. When they rose up and 
when they sat down, when they came in and when they 
went out, it was the favorite theme of some of them. 
They induced their pastors to preach on it, and their 
churches to observe an annual day of prayer on its 
behalf. 

A cause so loved, so prayed over, so persistently 
pressed upon the public mind, notwithstanding extreme 
public apathy, did make progress. They brought it be- 
fore the State legislature; they enlisted the kind and 
respectful and finally the efficient co-operation of their 
representative in Congress, and of their nearest United 
States Senator, the Hon. Solomon Foot. As one result 
of these efforts the governor in 1852 warmly commended 
the cause to the legislature; the legislature by a strong 
vote requested Congress to adopt arbitration as a substi- 
tute for war. Soon after, in 1853, the Com. on Foreign 
Relations in the United States Senate made an elaborate 
report recommending arbitration; and in a treaty with 
Great Britain just then negotiated by Mr. Everett, Sec- 
retary of State, arbitration was adopted, and provision 
was permanently made so far as the matter of that par- 
ticular treaty is concerned for arbitration in case of 
difference between the two nations. ‘The House of Rep- 
sentatives also took favorable action at the same time on 
arbitration. The House of Commons in England almost 
simultaneously took similar action. These procedures in 
times of peace prepared the way for the illustrious exam- 
ples of arbitration in these later and stormier days at 
Geneva in 1872, and at Paris, resulting recently in the 
decision on the Behring Sea question, an auspicious omen 
for peace, filling the world with its light and joy and 
promise at the very time that the Fifth International 
Peace Congress gathered. About twenty years ago the 
Presbytery of Cayuga, New York, before which I brought 
this subject; afterward the Synod of Geneva, New 
York, and still later, when I resided in New Jersey, 
the Synod of New Jersey,—all unanimously adopted reso- 
lutions commending arbitration, and overturing the 
General Assembly to commend it. The General Assem- 
bly has since taken action and heartily commended it to 
the Government of the United States. 

It will be found easy wherever judicious efforts are put 
forth to secure the endorsement of the great cause by 
most of the American people. But its real and invincible 
strength is in the Prince of Peace himself, King of kings 
and Lord of lords. 

As the icebergs of the drift period have been melted 
away, and replaced by the smiling verdure and beauty of 
the present earth ; so shall war and all evils melt before 
the Sun of righteousness, till the new heavens and the new 
earth appear. Our cause is sure of success because to 
Him whose birth brought peace on earth and good will to 
men all power has been given in heaven and in earth. 


Maryvitte TENN. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS. 
Paper read before the Chicago Peace Congress. 
BY SR. DON NICANOR BOLET PERAZA OF VENEZUELA. 


GenTLEMEN — If in speaking on the results of the Pan- 
American Congress, whose sessions were held in Wash- 


ington in 1890, I were obliged to confine myself merely 
to the practical results obtained, my work would be in- 
deed short, and perhaps unworthy of occupying your 
attention. But fortunately I am now addressing a public 
accustomed to examine the progress of ideas in all the 
stages of development, an audience more apt to under- 
stand me than the public at large, which, as a rule, is 
only capable of appreciating those things which have 
taken some definite, tangible shape, that are usually 
termed results. 

If it were the object of this Peace Congress to demon- 
strate the practical results of the great labor and noble 
efforts tending to eliminate war from the earth, made by 
civilized humanity, and more especially by that part of it 
composing this body of philanthropists who now hold 
their Fifth International Congress within these walls, 
little in truth could it present to the world, for we all 
know that the most advanced nations are to-day prepar- 
ing for war, and every day the moment appears closer at 
hand when they will fall upon one another, in order to 
satisfy some traditional feud or for purposes of territorial 
aggrandizement. 

The results of the International American Conference 
of which I had the honor to be a member as representa- 
tive of the Republic of Venezuela are not as yet palpable, 
but they can be appreciated by this Congress which has 
not undertaken the colossal work of changing the standard 
of the nations and the morals of its peoples in this respect 
without counting on time and the influences brought to 
bear by civilization as co-workers in this noble endeavor. 

No one could hope after previously taking into account 
the difficulty of effecting a reform of such magnitude 
which encounters as its first obstacles the passions and 
instincts of humanity, no one could hope, | repeat, that 
the idea of substituting arbitration for the savage arbitra- 
ment of war, could spring forth triumphant out of the 
International American Conference ; and nevertheless in 
that Assembly of American Republics, brought together 
for the first time since their creation, the greatest victory 
of Right over Might was won. Never since the founda- 
tion of human society have there been seen as were there 
seen seventeen nations unanimously condemn war as a 
final arbitrament of international controversies and 
solemnly agree to settle by arbitration all questions involv- 
ing their rights. Nor was there ever seen before an 
assembly composed of weak nations and of powerful 
nations, presided over by the mightiest of them all, 
declare to the whole world that the so called Right of 
Conquest, established as such since the most primitive 
period of human society, recognized by statesmen and 
philosophers and by advanced minds of all periods, was 
no right at all, but only a crime committed against the 
inevitable sovereignty of a people, which embraces not 
only its institutions but also the most remote square inch 
of its territorial domain. 

These declarations, proclaimed by the International 
American Conference of 1890, complete the creed of 
Liberty and Independence professed by the American 
continent, which they began to propagate more than a 
century ago. Those declarations will be principles of the 
future American International Law though they may now 
appear as mere utopian conceits for the gratification of 
our youthful democracies, leaving out of consideration 
the fact that before they could be incorporated into all 
the codes it would first be necessary to eradicate the sup- 
posedly fundamental principle of creation by virtue of 
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which the weakest must disappear to render possible the 
survival of the strongest and fittest, a principle not ap- 
plicable universally, inasmuch as the eternal law of Prog- 
ress which takes into account something else besides the 
law of self-preservation cannot abandon to the violence 
and greed of the stronger those races which are struggling 
to advance, nor those peoples which, though compara- 
tively weak, labor also hopefully for the work of civili- 
zation. 

It may perhaps be said that those principles to which 
the Conference gave its adhesion remain only as so much 
writing, that the treaties formulated on them have never 
been ratified by the Congresses of the Republics therein 
represented. But granting this to be the case it is also 
true that not one of those American Congresses has re- 
fused to accept those ideas nor has any single one dis- 
approved those treaties. Circumstances entirely different 
from those provocative of an adverse opinion have de- 
ferred the definite consideration of the recommendations 
of the Conference, which have been greatly praised by 
the press of all the Republics and commented upon by 
advanced minds all over the world. 

It may be observed in the history of the transforma- 
tions of society and in the changes of its civilizations, 
how one man, possessed of some redeeming idea, has 
furnished new bases for morality, and how a group of 
philosophers bas been sufficient to enlarge the aspirations 
of humanity, and furthermore, how one single people, 
this great American people, has solved the problem of 
practical democracy which is one of the greatest social 
and political victories ever obtained in the world. 

Therefore, how can it be conceived that the regenerat- 
ing ideas that were proclaimed by the International 
American Conference will be lost as are Icst the dreams 
of fancy, without moving the minds or without piercing 
the consciences of men? No; that was no absurd dream 
of some deluded minds. It was the crystallized form of 
those aspirations and feelings entertained by the one 
hundred and twenty million beings who are nourished by 
Liberty in the New World. It was the solemnly expressed 
conviction of the American Continent presided over by 
the most impulsive of its nations. 

Before you, public spirited men of all countries, you 
sublime optimists, for whom all effort born of faith in the 
perfectibility of the human race has the same value as a 
fact and the significance of one more step in advance, I 
do not hesitate to present as real and translucent facts 
those declarations of which I have spoken, which alone 
placed the International American Conference of Wash- 
ington in the category of an historical event of the first 
magnitude. 


LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 
BY FRANK ROBERTS, 
Late of the United States Army. 


The army of the United States is not a large one, being 
only twenty-five thousand strong ; but it will be thought 
that with so small a force every care has been taken to 
obtain the very best men possible, and to offer such in- 
ducements that they may feel proud of their position and 
contented with their surroundings. The object of this 
article is to show how mistaken is such an idea, and how 
utterly unsuited the life is to any religiously inclined, 
sober, self-respecting young man. 


In the first place, a recruit must at once be struck with 
amazement at the amount of drunkenness that prevails, 
and this is not confined to the enlisted men. He will 
soon find that this condition is a general one, and that, 
far from trying to stop it, the authorities pay a premium 
for drunkenness. The sale of beer in the exchange ”’ is 
authorized by the army regulations, and is superintended 
by a commissioned officer ; and the liquor is handed over 
the bar by non-commissioned officers and privates, espe- 
cially detailed and paid for the work. Once a month, or 
quarterly, to suit convenience, the profits are divided 
among the various organizations, and the money so 
obtained is used to put better food on the men’s tables. 


The more the men drink, the more money is obtained 
for food; and as it is a sort of point of honor to support 
their mess, men that would not otherwise do so are led to 
drink, unless they are prepared to stand all the ridicule 
and abuse that will be thrown on them by their comrades ; 
and, being led on from one drink to another, they soon 
get drunk, one excess leads to another, until at last all 
self-respect is gone, and the young man that enlisted as a 
man is soon lost so far as his manhood is concerned, and, 
as a natural result, is soon engulfed in the other vices so 
prevalent. The government system is directly chargeable 
with these results. The seductiveness of alcohol is so 
well known that the authorities have no shadow of an ex- 
cuse for thus placing temptation, upon which they put a 
premium, in the way of their new recruits. 

Another feature that must strike a recruit in an un- 
favorable manner is the herding together, like so many 
cattle, of from forty to sixty men in one room. Apart 
from the fact that such a thing must necessarily tend 
to a relaxing of the ordinary requirements of decency, 
it soon becomes apparent that the filthy abominations 
indulged in by drunken comrades, whose actions can be 
better imagined than described, will soon further under- 
mine.a young man’s self-respect, and it is not long before 
he may be found joining in the laughter and joking carried 
on when one of these drunkards has so far recovered as 
to be made aware of what he has been doing. I have 
seen very much of this sort of thing, and can testify to 
the fact that such occurrences are looked on as part and 
parcel of the life, and no effort is made to stop them. 

To one that has not been accustomed to gambling, it 
must be a source of wonder that all sorts of games that 
provide a chance to gamble are so openly indulged in. 
After a pay-day the regular hands that run the games are 
as busy as bees, and no attempt is made to keep the 
matter secret. The men gamble on their bunks in the 
quarters, and when night comes retire to some old build- 
ing, and light up for their night’s indulgence in this vicious 
habit. Inquiry, if one is of an inquiring turn of mind, 
soon reveals the fact that the officers in their clubroom 
are gambling also, and so what matters it that gambling 
is forbidden by regulation? 

The system of shutting one’s eyes to what is going on 
around, and the ignorance displayed when questions are 
asked, are nowhere to be seen better than in the army; 
and in this connection may be mentioned the fact that 
every possible means is taken to prevent any of the un- 
savory details of army life from leaking out. The cases, 
when published, are so undeniable that the army as a body 
does its utmost to lock up its secrets in its own breast. 

Drink ruins the army, and if any doubt this, let me tell 
them that the surgeon-general reports, recently, that the 
rate of admission to the hospitals for alcoholism is forty 
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in a thousand, as against 2.56 in the British army, and 
0.20 in the German. Such figures as these tell their own 
story. 

As drink plays so important a part, it is not to be 
wondered at that so many other vices prevail, or that the 
New York Evening Post has to say of the army, ‘‘ So 
low is the moral tone that a military prison has to be 
maintained at a cost of seventy-five thousand dollars a 
year.” There are now at Fort Leavenworth more than 
five hundred prisoners, besides those on Alcatraz Island, 
Cal., and in the State penitentiaries. Bear in mind, too, 
that it is only the very flagrant cases that get to these 
places. But with so plain a statement of facts brought 
before the people, they can draw their own conclusions, 
and judge for themselves as to whether the army is a 
moral place as some of its officers would have one believe. 


All the better elements have been leaving the army 
wholesale during the past eighteen months, or just so 
soon as possible, considering the short time that the new 
system of recruiting has been in force. Why? Because 
they found the life unendurable, owing to its many abom- 
inations. ‘Take warning, young men that may be think- 
ing of enlisting, and keep away from a life that provides 
the quickest road that I know of by which you can travel 
to a point where you will discover that you have lost your 
manhood, and have sunk to a depth where you can 
scarcely recognize your former self.—JIn the Golden Rule. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE FUND 
FOR PEACE WORK AT CHICAGO DURING 
THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


We give below a condensed statement of the Treasurer’s 
report of the receipts and expenditures for the Peace 
Exhibit and the Peace Congress at Chicago, that all who 
contributed may see what has been done with the money. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, who 
has served as Treasurer of the fund, has made an itemized 
report, with vouchers, to the Executive Committee of the 
Peace Societies appointed to have charge of the work. 
He has served to the entire satisfaction of the Committee 
and we take great pleasure in recording the sincere thanks 
of all connected with the Exhibit and the Congress for 
the efficient service which he has gratuitously rendered. 
We wish also to record our hearty appreciation of the ser- 
vices of Professor Benjamin Smith who was placed in 
charge of the work of fitting up the Exhibit section and 
of removing the Exhibit at the close. He has done, at 
merely nominal pay, an amount of difficult work, requiring 
great care and patience, which only those can fully appre- 
ciate who were cognizant of what had to be done. The 
success of the Exhibit owes much to his devotion and 
care. 

The amount given below by no means covers all the 
expense. Considerable sums of money were spent by 
the Universal Peace Union, the London Peace Society, 
the American Peace Society and by other societies and by 
individuals in preparing and forwarding Exhibits and in 
getting them away again, the entire amount of which 
would exceed the whole amount given below. When it 
is remembered that the expenses of the Peace Congress 
were borne almost entirely by the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary, it will be seen that the peace work of the past 
summer has been by no means an inexpensive one. But 


the good done, we are already assured, far outweighs all 
the cost. 
We are sorry that there is a balance of $119.22 still 


unpaid. This includes the balance due the Treasurer and 
half the amount of the stenographic report, which does 
not appear in the Report. 

We asked one month ago for contributions to meet 
this small balance, but have received no response. 


TREASURER’S Report. 


Receipts. 

From American Peace Society. ...... $122 50 
Universal Peace Union ........ 50 00 
Rhode Island Peace Society . .... . 80 00 
Peace Association of Friends .... . 63 00 
New York Y. M. Collection. . .... 50 00 
Hannah J. Bailey .......... 8000 
Illinois Peace Society. ........ 65 00 
a 5 00 
Baltimore 5 00 
N. Y. Y. Meeting Peace Com... . . . 6 25 
Miss H. E. Henshaw ......... 1 00 
Sale of lumber, book case, rugs, ——- 

etc., at close of Exhibit. . . . . 0 50 

$608 22 

Balance due J. W. Plummer. . ... . 44 22 

EXPENDITURES. 

Fitting up Exhibit Section : 

Lumber, nails, paint, carpenter work, etc. . $77 87 
Services B. Smith in superintending, ete. 20 00 
Brackets, shelving, canton flannel covering, 
Book case, chairs, matting, tables, etc. 88 10 
Three large Japanese rugs. . . ..... 33 00 
Labor and material for roof of section . . 4 00 
Tacks, bamboo poles, wire for cover, etc. . 5 00 
Marshall, Field & Co., sundries ..... 8 56 


Services of C. & H. Smith in Exhibit Section dur- 


ing the Exposition at $30 permonth . . 196 00 

110 yards ribbon for badges, at 20 cts. . ... 22 00 
Design for badges, hemming, fringe, etc. . .. 10 00 
2 00 


Sewing canopy 
Telegrams to Queen Victoria and President 


Engraving and printing badges. . . . . . . 40 00 
Keeping Exhibit Section clean, 10th May ‘to 

ho... 28 00 
David S. Geer, on Stenographic Report of Peace 

Expressage, cartage, exchange, etc. a 9 34 
American Tract Society, one-half of partition. . 10 00 
Storage,screws, twine, Custom House charges . 10 13 
Services B. Smith in closing up Exhibit. . . . 25 00 
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THE COMING YEAR. 
* All bright with the fields of the harvest to-day, 
Time moves to its destinies splendid.’’ 

With the opening of the New Year we send our most 
cordial greetings to all our readers and to all the friends 
of peace everywhere. 

The past year has been one of signal triumph for our 
cause, in ways well known to all our coworkers. It has 
been for the most part a year of peace between the na- 
tions, such wars as have occurred being chiefly due to 
revolutionary disturbances and being confined to very 
narrow limits. For this let us be devoutly thankful. 
But more thankful still we should be for the changed 
public sentiment which has made it very difficult for any 
war to break out or, having begun, to continue long. 
The ‘‘ great war in Europe” which has been for more 
than twenty years prophesied and yet has failed to come 
is now less likely than ever to satisfy the corrupt wishes 
of the lovers of the startling. There are peace move- 
ments on foot among the people and the statesmen of 
Europe that are more powerful than monstrous guns and 
huge standing armies, and any war that may break out 
will have to conquer a hitherto unknown resistance. 

Our look is forward, not backward; one of hope and 
faith, not of doubt and despair. We are not blind to the 
threatenings of the powers of evil in the solidity of their 
present organization, nor to the long hard struggle yet 
to be had with them, but the future is God’s, not the 
devil’s. Under the regenerating power of the Redeemer 
of humanity, the Prince of Peace, truth and justice and 
liberty, love and forbearance and brotherliness have 
already made such gains in the world as to leave no doubt 
of the course which things are taking. Our prophecy is 
made ready to our hand, and we run no risks in uttering 
it. The immediate future may not be all peace, but even 
this will be largely so. Of the particular events to occur 
during the coming year or years, we know nothing. That 
they will be increasingly good and beneficent we are 
sure. 

The friends of peace should, therefore, open their work 
for 1894 with increased energy and devotion and confi- 
dence. We are more numerous than formerly. Our 
hundreds have become thousands. The encouragment of 
increased numbers is always great. The lack of adequate 
financial resources should not be allowed to check too 
much our ardor. Heart and soul, thought and speech are 
worth more than money, and these can be constantly used 
in the circle in which each one moves. People are more 
ready everywhere than in former years to listen to peace 


doctrine. It is not unusual now to find in unexpected 
places men who, entirely alone, have thought out this 
problem and become strong peace men. 

We have reached the day of practical measures for the 
prevention of war, and as a consequence peace sentiment 
is rapidly massing itself. Once convinced that war is 
unnecessary for settling differences, or for maintaining 
the national dignity, men will not be long in setting the 
seal of their inmost condemnation upon its inherent absur- 
dity and essential immorality. 

Some of the truest and strongest friends of peace in 
different countries have recently been taken from us. It 
seems at first that we can poorly spare them just now, 
but their splendid example will live and from the ranks of 
the educated young men who are now turning their atten- 
tion to the movement for peace the cause will receive 
worthy champions for the future. 

The future is ours. Let us go to meet it with brave 
and trustful hearts. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

The President’s message was given to Congress on the 
4th of December. It disappointed the country in not 
saying as startling things about Hawaii as was expected. 
It is a long document, touching nearly all of the internal 
and external relations of the Government, but with the 
growth of the country and the great number of affairs 
with which the Government has to deal a President's 
message can no longer be short if it is to be of any value. 
About one-third of the present message is devoted to our 
foreign relations, of which the President says that while 
they ‘‘have not at all times during the past year been 
entirely free from perplexity, no embarrassing situation 
remains that will not yield to the spirit of fairness and 
love of justice which, joined with consistent firmness, char- 
acterize a truly American foreign policy.” 

We quote with great pleasure the entire passage refer- 
ring to the 


‘¢ PROGRESS OF ARBITRATION.” 


‘* By a concurrent resolution, passed by the Senate 
February 14, 1890, and by the House on the 3d of 
April following, the President was requested ‘ to invite, 
from time to time, as fit occasions may arise, negotiations 
with any government with which the United States has, or 
may have, diplomatic relations, to the end that any dif- 
ferences or disputes arising between the two govern- 
ments, which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency, 
may be referred to arbitration and be peaceably adjusted 
by such means.’ 

** April 18, 1890, the International American Confer- 
ence of Washington, by resolution, expressed the wish 
that all controversies between the republics of America 
and the nations of Europe might be settled by arbitration, 
and recommended that the Government of each nation 
represented in that Conference should communicate this 
wish to all friendly powers. 
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‘* A favorable response has been received from Great 
Britain in the shape of a resolution adopted by Parliament 
June 16th last, cordially sympathizlng with the purpose 
in view and expressing the hope that Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment will lend ready codperation to the Government 
of the United States upon the basis of the concurrent 
resolution above quoted. 


‘* It affords me signal pleasure to lay this Parliamentary 
resolution before Congress and to express my sincere 
gratification that the sentiment of two great and kindred 
nations is thus authoritatively manifested in favor of the 
rational and peaceable settlement of international quarrels 
by honorable resort to arbitration.” 

This is, in many respects, the most important paragraph 
in the whole message, and yet strangely enough, scarcely a 
word of attention has been given to it by the journals of 
the country. But its presence in the message marks a 
distinct and important epoch in the history of State 
documents, and its fruit will not be long in appearing. 
At first we were inclined to wish that the President had 
gone further and made some recommendation, but per- 
haps it is best as it is, for it carries with it clearly his 
wish. The responsibility for the next step in this move- 


ment now rests on Congress, and we cannot doubt that 
the necessary authority will soon be conferred upon the 
President to open negotiations for such a permanent 
treaty of arbitration between England and this country 
as the people of both nations are really demanding. 


In the case of the trouble in Brazil the President says 
that the position of our Government thus far has been 
that of an attentive but impartial observer of the unfortu- 
nate conflict, nothing having been done to give sanction 
to the insurrection. 

The Claims Commission provided for in the Convention 
between this country and Chile has been appointed, the 
President of the Swiss Republic having been asked to 
name the third member, on whom the two countries failed 
to agree. The demand of the Chilean Government that 
the United States Minister in that country should not 
give the right of asylum to persons having been engaged 
in insurrection has been acceded to. 

A résumé is given of the proceedings leading up to the 
decision of the Supreme Court, May 15, 1893, that the 
Geary Chinese Exclusion Law is constitutional. The 
President hopes that the recent amendment of the law 
may result in securing the registration of the Chinese, so 
that it may not be necessary to deport them, but he has 
no word of disapproval for the essential injustice of the 
law, however he may feel in his heart about it. 

He recommends that an act be passed prohibiting the 
sale of arms and intoxicants to the natives in that por- 
tion of the Congo State regulated by our citizens, in 
accordance with the agreement made by the United States 
in article twelve of the general act of Brussels of July 2, 
1890. This wise recommendation ought to be carried out 
at once, 


The action of Costa Rica in voluntarily surrendering, 
on evidence, a noted criminal is commended, and treaties 
of reciprocal extradition are urged with all the nations 
with which we have not already such. The friendly de- 
sire of the United States that the boundary dispute be- 
tween Costa Rica and Colombia may be settled by arbi- 
tration has been expressed by the President to the two 
governments. 

Our relations with France and Germany are cordial and 
satisfactory. There is friendliness with Great Britain, 
with whose Government negotiations are in progress for the 
concurrent action of both Governments in rendering the 
regulations established by the Behring Sea tribunal effec- 
tive. The Welland canal trouble has been satisfactorily 
settled. 

Hayti has paid a suitable indemnity for the prolonged 
imprisonment of an American citizen on an unfounded 
charge of smuggling. ‘The Government of Honduras has 
expressed sincere regret for the illegal conduct of its 
military officers in firing upon an American mail steamer. 
Our relations with Mexico are close and friendly. The 
relocating of the boundaries between the two countries is 
nearly complete. The American Minister in Nicaragua 
has aided in the peaceful adjustment of the controversy 
there. ‘The President has a good word for the Nicaragua 
canal. Extradition treaties have been made with Nor- 
way and Russia. This Government has suggested to the 
French Government its earnest concern lest territorial 
impairment of Liberia should take place. 

The President thinks that the course of things in Samoa 
since the Berlin treaty of four years ago signally illus- 
trated the impolicy of entangling alliances with foreign 
powers, and in this he is clearly right. A respectful but 
earnest note has been sent to the Spanish Government 
insisting on the prompt fulfilment of the pledges of in- 
demnity made by that country in 1886. The adjustment 
of difficulties with Venezuela is in progress. 

Allusion is made to the outrages committed on the 
missionaries in Armenia and to the prompt action of the 
Government in securing from the Porte reparation there- 
for. 

The part of the Message relating to Hawaii was in 
entire harmony with the President’s previvusly expressed 
judgment and course of action, which has been com- 
mented on in these columns. 

Looking at the contents of the Message as a whole, one 
cannot help feeling a sense of just pride at the pacific and 
honorable conduct of our Government in its dealings with 
foreign countries. 

At home, there have been no Indian outbreaks and the 
army has not been called into service during the year. 
The nonsense of the erection of coast defences is reported 
as still going on. The President distinctly favors the 
policy of building up what he calls a thorough and efficient 
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navy, but doubts whether, considering the present state of 
our finances and the unfinished condition of so many 
vessels already in construction, any new work should be 
undertaken. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


We publish on another page in our Correspondence a 
letter from Professor C. A. Eggert of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Tennessee, which we are sure all our readers will be 
glad to see, whether they agree with its contents or not. 
The writer of the letter has been much in France and 
speaks from a personal acquaintance with the country, 
though we fear he has failed to see the deepest and most 
significant things in modern France. The question 
raised by the present condition of Europe is one of such 
magnitude and many-sidedness that we are glad to have 
opportunities of thinking it over anew and of restating it. 

We are sure that Professor Eggert wrongly interprets 
the spirit of the general press of this country when he 
states that it shows partiality to France as against Ger- 
many. Our own reading, which is fairly extensive on 
this special line, leads us to the opinion that both nations 
in their rivalry of armaments are equally condemned by 
the reputable journals of this country, certain papers of 
course excepted which take sides and others which ignore 
the subject. The condemnation of France, though quite 
as severe, has been, it is true, less frequent for two or 
three years past than that of Germany, for the reason 
that the peculiar actions of the German Emperor and the 
movements of the Socialists, in a word, the great strife be- 
tween the people and the military classes have brought that 
country prominently before the public. The press of this 
country, though naturally sympathizing with the republi- 
can institutions of France, looks upon her excessive ar- 
mament as just as foolish and uncalled for as that of Ger- 
many, and even more out of harmony with her form of gov- 
ernment. This is the position of the ApvocaTe or Prace 
with regard to every nation of Europe. All these vast 
military preparations grow out of largely groundless fear 
and jealousy and suspicion and false ideas of national 
greatness and security, and hence they are wrong, every 
one of them. Their existence is the gigantic crime of 
Europe. 

Professor Eggert’s position that French military vanity 
(he says also greed of land, which we think much less 
true) has been the cause of her wars in the past, is, we 
are sorry to have to say. too nearly literally correct. Her 
historic sin has been that of the love of fighting pure and 
simple, just as England’s has been that of territorial 
aggrandizement. We have often heard intelligent 
Frenchmen say virtually the same thing. It is not rare 
in recent years to see in the journals of Paris the course 
of Napoleon I. severely condemned as one of the greatest 
injury to France herself. An intelligent and patriotic 


Frenchman told the writer that the Napoleonic wars had 
cost France three invasions. That France, or rather the 
Imperial Court, was, in the main, responsible for the last 
war, there is no question. She freely confesses it herself. 
But it is just as true that more than one man in Germany 
had long been preparing for a war with France and took 
advantage of circumstances to hasten the crisis. 

In the twenty-two years since that fateful war there 
has been a great change in the spirit of the French peo- 
ple. There is much less desire for glory by arms than 
formerly, even among the men who lead the nation. 
France, though still capable of being inflamed and carried 
away by excitement, in accordance with her hereditary 
character, would not tolerate another Napoleon I. She 
has come to realize, more fully than many believe, the 
folly as well as the danger of living by war and for war. 
There is not a shadow of doubt that such a change of 
sentiment has really taken place among the French 
people, though there may be many superficial reasons for 
believing the contrary. The treatment of General Dodds 
at Marseilles when he came back from the Dahomey 
campaign is a striking proof of this statement. Such a 
thing could not have occurred twenty years ago. There 
is a new France rapidly growing up to cast off the old 
one. It would be a sorry prospect for humanity, if we 
must believe that nations must always remain the stupid 
and cruel things they have been in the past. 

We are glad to believe with Mr. Eggert in the peace- 
loving character of the German people, as he does, doubt- 
less, with us in that of the people of France, at the 
present time, that is. One cannot, however, read the 
literature and history of Germany and travel in it and see 
its monuments without feeling that it has been as essen- 
tially military in the past as France. Its military spirit 
has been slower to act, more calm and stately, less med- 
dlesome, less passionate and freer of frenzy, but it has 
been deep-seated and constant, moving coolly and dog- 
gedly to the accomplishment of its ends. For this very 
reason it will be no less difficult to eradicate than the 
militarism of France. But the tide has changed in Ger- 
many as in France. The movement against further 
military development there is for the most part among 
the people, and it will not be long till it will make itself 
irresistibly felt by the ruling classes. The hope of 
Europe lies in the people. The people of France as well 
as of Germany are now real lovers of peace. Neither is 
much behind the other, as their meetings in friendly con- 
gresses prove. They are still afflicted with much deep- 
seated and unreasonable distrust of each other, but this 
is beginning slowly and surely to break away. Every 
people in Europe is likewise peace-loving, and we have 
little doubt that if the question of general disarmament, 
free from entanglement with other questions, were sub- 
mitted to-morrow to a direct vote of the peoples them- 
selves, militarism would be doomed. 
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Professor Eggert’s view that Germany’s safety lies in 
her army is, we are well aware, in accord with the com- 
mon notion in all countries. On the contrary, we believe, 
with the deepest conviction, that, in her case as in that of 
other countries, her army is precisely her chief source of 
danger. History proves on more than a thousand pages 
that ‘‘they that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword.” Even though it may seem ‘‘to the Jews a 
stumbling block and to the Greeks foolishness” we de- 
clare unreservedly our belief that if Germany would 
boldly and courageously, alone if need be, disarm, she 
would be in less danger of attack from Russia and of los- 
ing her possessions on the west side of the Rhine than she 
is in her present condition. Her example would be so 
stupendously impressive that no nation in Europe could 
resist it. France is less likely to regain her lost provinces 
with every increase of her fighting strength. If she 
would disarm, as she ought to do, and leave the question 
of her claims to these provinces to be settled by some- 
thing entirely different from swords and cannon, not a 
nation of Europe would lift a finger against her and in 
due time, right, whatever it is, would be done her. Her 
situation and, more, the character of her institutions 
marks her out as the nation which ought to lead in this 
movement. The present course of Europe is leading 
on inevitably to disaster and inconceivably cruel events, 
and we will not take the responsibility of offering a single 
excuse for any nation to continue its downward course. 
The clash of arms has been heard along the Rhine for 
1400 years; every sword that is gleaming in Europe 
to-day ought to be put up at once and forever. 

This all may seem very visionary and impracticable, 
and, in the present state of feeling in those countries, is 
doubtless so. But these feelings ought not to exist, and 
we shall continue to declare them wrong and their fruits 
also. Until they change there can be no genuine solu- 
tion of the vexing problems. The right way out of the 
difficulty is the noblest and the safest, and others that 
may be tried can only lead bungingly and with infinite 
slowness and disappointment to the goal which might be 
reached almost at once, if a nation or two had the courage 
boldly and without reserve to take the great step. 


At the last annual meeting of the Women’s Peace 
Association, in Manchester, England, a letter was read 
from a prominent English clergyman, in which he said : 
‘** Women have had a good deal to do with the admiration 
of military heroes. They can do much in changing pop- 
ular sentiment about soldiers and soldiering,” and he ends 
his letter with: ‘‘I hope that your association’s efforts 
may be vigorous and effectual against that wicked and 
(consequently) stupid way of settling differences by mur- 
der, which has so long afflicted the world.” Those who 
believe that the world is not yet ready for universal peace 
none the less admit that it will come as the centuries roll 
on, not ‘‘ through the fitness of one nation, but the unfit- 
ness of many.”—Chicago Journal. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The American Peace Socterr is offering this year three 
prizes to the nembers of the Senior and Junior classes in 
the colleges and universities of the United States for the 
three best essays on the ‘* Economic Waste of War.” 
The following letter has been addressed to the college and 
university Presidents, calling attention to the subject 
and giving the conditions of the competition : 


Dear Sir: 

The American Peace Society offers this year three 
prizes, of $100, $50 and $25, respectively, for the 
three best essays on the ‘‘ Economic Waste of War,” 
to be competed for by the members of the Senior and 
Junior classes (those in the regular courses leading to the 
Bachelor’s degree) of the Colleges and Universities of the 
United States. 

It is intended that the treatment of the subject shall 
be in the form of an argument against.war. The subject 
may be so extended as to cover not only direct waste of 
money and property in war and war-preparations and the 
burdens of taxation, but also any consequent derange- 
ment of commerce, international distrust affecting trade 
relations, loss of life as affecting the productive indus- 
tries, and the moral character of war so far as involved 
in its economic waste. 

The conditicns under which the prizes are offered are 
as follows : 

1. Each College or University competing shall forward 
but one essay to the American Peace Society, the choice 
between the essays written by the Seniors and Juniors of 
said institution to be made by its Faculty or by judges 
appointed by them. 

2. The essays shall contain not less than 2000 nor 
more than 3500 words. 

8. The copies of the essays sent to the American 
Peace Society shall be type-written, and shall be at the 
disposal of the Society, to use as it may see fit. 

4. The comparative merits of the essays forwarded 
shall be determined by a committee named by the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, who shall render their decision on (1) 
the force of the argument and (2) on the general char- 
acter of the composition. 

5. The essays must be in the hands of the American 
Peace Society not later than the 15th of July, 1894. 

If you think it proper to allow your Seniors and Juniors 
to compete for these prizes, will you kindly lay the mat- 
ter before them at once and let us know as early as con- 
venient if any of them wish to enter the competition. 


A general meeting of the Austrian Peace Society was 
held at Vienna on the 5th of December under the presi- 
dency of the Baroness Von Suttner. 
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The Hawaiian situation has continued the chief subject 
of interest in Congress and out of it. The President sent 
in his special message to Congress on the 18th of Decem- 
ber. It is in accord with the position previously assumed 
by him and Secretary Gresham and is in the form of a 
lawyer's argument defending this position against Mr. 
Stevens and all others of like opinion. The way in which 
the matter has been taken up by the Senate would seem 
to promise a thorough and fair investigation, if political 
considerations do not prevent it. It is unfortunate that 
a question of such moment cannot be kept free from po- 
litical chicane. The purpose of the Administration to 
restore the former government in Hawaii, while allowed 
to have proceeded from the desire to do justice, has met 
with little sympathy in Congress or out of it. Liliuo- 
kalani has declined to return to the throne unless she 
could have the promise of being maintained there by the 
United States. This promise of course was not given. In 
Hawaii the provisional government has gone on strength- 
ening itself to meet any effort made to overthrow it. 


The International Peace Bureau at Berne has received 
the official recognition of the Swiss Federal Council, 
which has voted 1000 francs to its support for 1894. 
The Council promises to renew from time to time the 
consideration of the question of further support of the 
Bureau. We are heartily glad this step has been taken 
by the Swiss Government. The Bureau is doing excel- 
lent service in its proper field, and money spent in such a 
way is a thousand-fold more valuable to Switzerland than 
that spent in building fortifications on the border. 


The December Concord, just at hand, mentions the 
holding of a great meeting in Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, London, on the 15th ult., to protest against the 
deeds of the Chartered Company in South Africa. The 
meeting was called by the International Arbitration 
League and was supported by several members of Parlia- 


‘ ment. The following resolution was passed and ordered 


to be sent to the Prime Minister and to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies: ‘** This meeting emphatically pro- 
tests against the doings of the Chartered Company and 
their hired mercenaries in Matabeleland, and calls upon 
Her Majesty’s Government to exercise its influence to 
prevent the further shedding of blood, loss of life, and 
looting of the natives, and the appropriation of their 
lands either by the Company or the freebooters in their 
service.” 


The Columbian Exposition Memorial to the Govern- 
ments of the world, in behalf of peace and arbitration, 
signed by representatives of forty nations, has been pre- 
sented to our Government by Mr. William E. Blackstone 
of Chicago, the originator of the memorial. It was most 
favorably received and promises to prove an important 
factor in hastening on the work of securing arbitration 
treaties among the nations. 


Mr. Jules Simon, the distingushed French statesman 
and author, has just published in the Figaro an article 
which has attracted wide attention in Europe. The arti- 
cle is entitled ‘* A Truce of God.’”’ After briefly review- 
ing the situation in Europe and distinctly asserting that 
France, though she ought not to give up her claims to 
the two lost provinces, ought to renounce all idea of retak- 
ing them by force, he proposes that a truce be formed 
between the nations of Europe till the year 1900, dur- 
ing which time, in accordance with the oft-expressep 
peaceful sentiments of the different rulers, all of the na- 
tions shall solemnly pledge themselves to commit no act 
of war. This proposition is heartily approved by Sena- 
tor Marcoartu of Spain ina letter to Mr. Simon, though 
he desires to see the truce declared for ten years. Some 
of the French papers, notably the Rappel and the Soleil, 
hink the proposition unwise, and that such a truce 
would in no way relieve the situation. 

If such a truce could be declared, coupled with the 
agreement not to increase the armaments any further, it 
might do much as a step towards the fiual and full relief 
of Europe. Any action is to be welcomed which will 
avert a clash of arms, unless it be of a nature to make it 
more disastrous when it comes. 


Ex-Prime Minister Crispi has been called again to form 
a cabinet in Italy. It has been thought that his presence 
at the head of the Italian Cabinet will result in closer 
union between France and Italy and take the latter out 
of the Triple Alliance. We shall believe this when we 
see it. General Ricotti has declined to accept the war 
portfolio in the new cabinet because Premier Crispi re- 
fuses to allow the army to be at all lessened in order to 
save money. This is in harmony with his position in a 
previous cabinet. 


‘Twenty-five more colleges have been selected in which 
to give instruction in military tactics and army officers 
detailed to have charge of the departments. Military 
instruction was previously given in seventy-five colleges. 
Secretary Lamont has a further list of colleges and schools 
desiring army officers as instructors, but there are no 
officers for them. Omaha has asked for an officer to give 
instruction in its high school, and the request is being 
favorably considered. We let these facts make their 
own comment. It takes only half an eye to see whither 
the country is surely drifting. 


Number twenty of the Autographic Correspondence of 
the International Peace Bureau is at hand and is of un- 
usual interest. From it we extract the following which 
our American readers will be pleased to see : 

‘* Messrs. Barodet, Deputy, Trarieux, Senator, and 
Arnaud, President of the League (of Peace and Liberty) 
recently had an interview about the question of a perma- 
nent treaty of arbitration between the French Republic 
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and the United States of America. It was decided that 
a proposition for a Resolution, inviting the French Gov- 
ernment to negotiate such a treaty, should be introduced 
on the same day into the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate. This proposition, prefaced by a strongly worded 
statement of the motives, is receiving the signature of 
many members of both Houses.” 

‘Messrs. Bonghi and Menotti Garibaldi in Italy, and 
General Raqueni, Frédéric Passy and Emile Arnaud in 
France, are making vigorous efforts to carry out the 
recommendations relative to the creation of Committees 
of Pacification between France and Italy.” 


It is a sad picture of life in the army which is given by 
Mr. Frank Roberts in an article quoted on another page. 
It is no matter of surprise that the army loses nearly two 
hundred men every year by desertion. The real wonder 
is that any self-respecting man will endure such a life for 
asingle week. A few years ago we knew a young man 
of fine intellect, from a religious family, who was sent by 
his father to a military school, the most famous in the 
nation, to be educated for a soldier. He left the Sopho- 
more Class in one of our colleges where his life was sur- 
rounded by refinement and the best of moral and religious 
influences. Everybody was sorry to see him go. 

But he remained only about two weeks. The 
vulgarity and profanity which met him and the coarse 
and brutal treatment received from the men under whose 
charge he fell so disgusted him that he diliberately failed 
in his examination in order that he might not have to 
remain. And fifteen other young men who had gone to 
enter the school joined him in forsaking the place. 


Secretary of the Navy Herbert’s first annual report 
shows that our navy, which is seventh in the rank of 
naval powers, now has forty-one war vessels, besides sixty- 
four antiquated vessels unfit for service. The ships com- 
pleted since March 4, 1885, have cost over $25,000,000, 
and the entire forty-one about $65,000,000. The Secre- 
tary thinks the navy should be further strengthened by 
battleships rather than cruisers. Four battleships are 
now in process of construction. He recommends that the 
construction of at least one battleship and six torpedo 
boats should be authorized by Congress this winter. The 
estimates for the department for the next fiscal year are 
$27,888,914, which is above five millions more than the 
appropriation for the current year. 


An effort is to be made at once to establish a chair on 
Arbitration in the Throop Polytechnic Institute at Pasa- 
dena, California. Mr. Throop, who founded the Insti- 
tute and has liberally endowed it, is thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the peace movement, and so are all the mem- 
bers of the Board of ‘Trustees. Mrs. Deyo who has 
recently become pastor of a church at San Diego will 
assist in the work of procuring funds for the chair. 
Throop Institute is a non-sectarian institution. 
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The war in Brazil still drags its bloody self along. 
There has beensome severe fighting between the insur- 
gents and the government troops both at Rio Janeiro and 
in Rio Grande do Sul, the fortunes of the two remaining 
very much as they have been. The Nictheroy accom- 
panied by the America is reported to have started south 
from Pernambuco in search of Admiral Mello’s ships. 
Each side thinks that the other has about reached the last 
extremity. The insurgents have not been recognized as 
belligerents. 


The Arbitrator is publishing anew in England Wil- 
liam Ladd’s Essay on a’ Congress of Nations. This is 
timely in view of the great interest now felt in arbitration 
treaties and an international Arbitration Court. This es- 
say by the founder of the Amertcan Peace Society was 
the pioneer of its kind. It was first published over fifty 
years ago. 


The foot ball war is over for this year, let us hope 
never to re-appear again in the form in which it has existed 
during the last season. A sport that has become so 
deadly as to kill more than a score and a half of boys 
in the two countries where it is played and which fur- 
nishes an almost irresistible temptation to betting and 
various forms of rowdyism has certainly passed the limit 
of reasonable toleration, if it can not be reformed. The 
College faculties have this matter almost wholly in their 
hands, and they will incur a fearful responsibility if they 
do not bring the game back to its early comparative harm- 
lessness. 


Sir Charles Russell and Sir Richard Webster have been 
made by the Queen Knights of the Grand Cross of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, because of their 
services in the Behring Sea Arbitration. Sir J. S. D. 
Thompson has been made privy councillor for the same 
reason. Mr. Phelps and Mr. Coudert and others from 
this side are probably just as happy without having to 
carry the burden of such overwhelming titles. 


The Spanish war with the Riflians in Morocco is over. 
Muley Araaf, the Sultan’s brother, has agreed to hand 
over to Spain the authors of the attack at Melilla on 
October second. He has agreed also that an indemnity 
shall be paid to Spain and that a neutral zone shall be 
established to be used alike by the Riffians and the 
Spaniards. 


The Baroness Von Suttner’s famous story has almost 
made the expression ** Die Waffen Nieder’’ (down with 
arms) the battle-cry of the peace reform. Her journal 
published in Germany and Austria under this title has 
already attracted wide attention. The new peace paper 
started in Sweden has the Swedish title Ned Med Vapnen, 
which means the same thing. 
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The Lombard Peace Union at Milan, Italy, has just 
published its annual Peace Almanac with the title ‘‘ Gid 
le Armi” which in Italian signifies the same. This alma- 
nac, in the preparation of which no less than twenty-four 


Italian writers have assisted, contains much valuable in- 


formation about the peace movement, bits of literature 
showing the evils of war and the blessings of peace, a 
short memoir of friends of peace deceased during the 
past year, chiefly Italian, and various illustrations appro- 
priate to the purposes of the Almanac. We have been 
particularly struck with the beauty and suggestiveness of 
the two illustrations on pages fourteen and fifteen. ‘The 
first is entitled ‘* Yesterday and To-day” and represents 
two soldiers, an Italian and a Frenchman, standing on the 
frontier with bayonets ready to cross. The second, en- 
titled ** To-morrow,” pictures the two men in citizen’s 
dress kindly shaking hands across the border. 

We congratulate Mr. Moneta and his associates on the 
noble work which they are doing. The peace cause, to 
quote the Almanac, is certainly ‘‘ doing miracles” in 
Italy. 


One of the resolutions adopted at the recent annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Peace Society alludes to an 
evil widely prevalent in society, against which every 
officer of the law and every good citizen ought to set him- 
self. This resolution says: ‘*‘ That a fruitful cause of 
peace breaking, bloodshed, suicides, assaults and assassi- 
nation is to be found in the unrestricted sale of pistols 
and other deadly weapons, and so long as the drunkard, 
the insane, the criminal and the misguided can buy them 
we may expect their repetition.” 

Added to this is the aggravation of the evil caused by 
the display of imaginary shooting scrapes so often seen 
on the theatre posters stuck up in public places on the 
streets of our cities. It is within the power of city gov- 
ernments to lessen crime very materially by keeping these 
imaginary revolvers out of the sight of the boys whose 
minds they inflame, 


There has been severe fighting in North Mexico between 
the government troops and the revolutionists, many being 


killed on both sides. 


The Swiss Federal Council has decided to negotiate a 
loan of four millions dollars, to be spent chiefly on 
strengthening and extending the national defences. Is 
Switzerland aware that in thus doing she is actually 
tempting the great powers, in some hour of conflict, to 
sweep down upon her and destroy her independence? 
She ought in no way to follow this senseless spirit of 
European militarism. 


‘¢ When the Church gains this conception of her mis- 
sion, viz., that every wrong on earth is a divine call to 
the Christian and to the Church to right it, and acts on 
that, conception, there will be a marvellous mortality 
among the world’s evils.”—Dr. Strong’s ‘* New Era.” 


MONTH. 


EVENTS OF THE 

Congress reassembled at noon on the fourth of Decem- 

ber, and the President’s message was read the same day. 

What with the Hawaiian question and the Wilson Tariff 

Bill and the grave financial problems existing, there 

promises to be no lack of subjects to puzzle the heads of 
the legislators 


A resolution, introduced by Senator Hoar, was adopted 
by the Senate on the 6th of December asking the Admin- 
istration for copies of all instructions given our diplomatic 
and naval representatives in Hawaii for the last twelve 
years. On the same day a similar resolution was offered 
in the House by Representative Hitt of Illinois, and 
passed on the thirteenth. On the twentieth, after the 
President’s special message on Hawaii was received, the 
Senate adopted a resolution introduced by Senator Mor- 
gan empowering the Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
make a thorough investigation of the Hawaiian matter. 
The sub-committee to make the investigation consists of 
Morgan, Butler, Gray, Frye and Sherman. 


Professor John Tyndall, the eminent English scientist, 
died at his home in Haslemere on the evening of Decem- 
ber 4, at the age of 73 years. He was, in 1853, chosen 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, a position which he held for 34 years. 
He was the author of many books on scientific subjects, 
among the most noted of which were those on Heat and 
Sound. 


‘The House of Representatives has voted to admit Utah 
and Arizona to Statehood. 


A dynamite bomb was thrown into the French Chamber 
of Deputies on the 9th of December, by a despicable 
anarchist named Vaillant. Sixty Deputies and others 
were injured. It is useless to attempt to characterize 
such a deed. It is unsurpassed in the annals of wicked- 
ness. Immediately afterwards the French Senate passed 
the Press Bill providing for the punishment of papers 
publishing inflammatory anarchist articles. Anarchists 
have since been arrested all over France. 


The methods adopted in the large cities this winter to 
relieve and prevent suffering, threatening in-an unusual 
degree from the necessary discharge of so many workmen, 
lead to the hope that an early solution may be found for 
this oft-recurring problem of how to take care of the out- 
of-works. The opinion is rapidly growing that to relieve 
out and out, without furnishing employment, is to aggra- 
vate the evil sought to be cured. This winter in many 
cities the citizens have undertaken, in an organized way, 
to find and provide work for the unemployed, and with 
gratifying success. It is probable that before many years 
some general State and municipal scheme will be devised 
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which will do away with the uncertainty and irregularity | 
now attending the effort to furnish honest laborers, tem- | 
porarily thrown out of employment, with the opportunity | 
of gaining a support, for the time being, for themselves | 
and families. It ought not to be impossible for one of | 
our American Commonwealths to furnish all its honest 
laboring men with sufficient work the year round. 


A monster petition in behalf of a governmental road 
department was presented to the Senate on December 
20th. The petition, which originated with A. A. Pope of 
Boston, was 1400 yards long and was signed by the Gov- | 
ernors of seventeen States and by many prominent men 
all over the country. It took Senator Hoar and several | 
employees of the Senate to present the petition. 


Germany would only too gladly disarm. No one who 
knows the country can doubt for a moment that there 
exists nowhere a more peaceable people. But, it is said, 
there is the fact that Germany took from France two of 
her provinces. Very true. And if Germany had not taken 
them, it is morally certain that France would long since 
have been at the throat of Germany again, for it is the 
military vanity of France, and her greed for land that 
account for her wars, and with Strassburg and Metz in 
her possession her chances were considered good. His- 
tory proves that on a thousand pages. 

Peace in 1871, to be durable, had to be based on the 
cession of a line of defence such as the Vosges mountains 
and the two strongholds Metz and Strassburg. Any one 
fair enough to place himself in the position of Germany 
will understand this. It is the duty of the German gov- 
ernment to protect its people. ‘The conditions are not 
those of sea-girt England, or of these United States. We 


| have no enemy strong enough to make an army necessary. 
| That is the only reason why we have no large army. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To Tue ApDvVocATE or PEACE: 


As a sincere believer in the gospel of peace I welcome 
the efforts of Tne Apvocare oF Peace, but being also a | 
lover of the truth, and of fair dealing with all men, I 
regret to see the partiality shown in the reference to Euro- | 
pean armaments for war, as appears from the following : | 

Section five of the Resolutions adopted by the Chicago 
Peace Congress expresses satisfaction at the growth of 
peace sentiments, as evidenced * * * and by the | 
nearly victorious vote cast, in the late German elections, 
against the further increase of armaments, etc., etc. 

This is entirely in harmony with the palpably unjust 
attitude assumed by almost the entire American Press as 
to the armaments of Germany. No one asks why Ger- 
many keeps up her army; no one scarcely more than | 
alludes to the unheard of efforts of France in that direc- 
tion, or of Russia, ete. 

Aud yet, in the speech by Hon. Josiah Quincy, pub- 
lished on page 198, etc., of this year’s ApvocaTe, we read | 
that France keeps up an army of 560,000 men on a peace 
footing, while Germany, even with her recent increase, 
and though she contains ten millions more of people, 
maintains only 547,000 men. 


In all soberness, must we be so blind in our prejudices 
as to excuse everything on one side, and lay all blame to 
the other? 

Has history no lessons for us? 

When has Germany ever assailed France? 

How many times has France assailed Germany ? 

Germany’s safety is in her unity which France tried 
her best to prevent, and in her army. She has not the 
Atlantic and Pyrenees to protect her on three sides as 
France has. France was never disturbed in her internal | 
changes. No oneis an enemy of her Republican form of | 
government due, it must not be forgotten, to the German 
armies in 1870, and yet she arms and arms, and burdens 
her people beyond any precedent. And no one holds her 
up as an example — on the contrary, the country that 
acts in absolute self defence is blamed, and that has always 
been most anxious to welcome the principle of arbitra- 
tion. 


| to creep down to the beach. 


_ When we needed an army we raised one largely by con- 
scription (drafting) also, not merely by volunteers. 


One 


fact more. Since 1815 Prussia-Germany has been en- 


| gaged in war for not more than twelve months all told. 


No other great country has such a record. 
Respectfully, 
C. A. Eocerr. 
Vanderbilt University, Dec. 1, 1895. 


Mr. Editor —1 write from Menton, France, where I 
see daily the horrors of war in time of peace. This point 
is on the borders of Italy, where between it and France 
isa great gulf fixed. ‘This is an impassible boundary, 


| save by a bridge one hundred and thirty feet long and 


nearly as far above the little water course. It would 
seem unnecessary to defend this dividing line by infantry, 
as it seems impossible for a human being to climb up, or 
On a mountain side, in 
range of the road, is planted a battery, from which a ball 
or bomb can destroy the bridge. And yet, in this city is 


| concentrated a large force of conscripts, from sunny vil- 


lages, fertile plains and mountain sides, where they lived 
happily with kindred and friends. This is horrible sla- 
very. These conscripts are worked at drill, over moun- 
tains at a rapid gait, more exhausting than any field 
service. Their dress is of material cheap and strong, and 
their fare probably as coarse as their dress. 

I am reminded of the centuries of similar suffering, not 
alone of poor conscripts, but of noble knights of the 


| twelfth and thirteenth centuries, who leaving their castles 
_in England, France and Germany wandered down by 
| the border, by this Riviera and along these shores; many 
| of them roasting in their coats of mail by the intense heat 
| of the sun, and marking the road through sunny France 


and Italy by skeletons in armor. How few of these 
returned from the Holy Land! 
For centuries after, the few inhabitants of this beauti- 


ful land were raided by pirates, so that they were obliged 


_ to build their hamlets far up on the mountain side. These 
old, strongly built stone structures are still inhabited by 


very poor and honest people, who gain a scanty subsist- 


| ence by picking the olives that fall from trees that have 


yielded fruit for a thousand years. 
Finally, down to the commencement of this century, 
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there came over these mountains that most terrible of all 
tyrants, the great Napoleon, bringing in his train the 
youth, the hope of France, to leave them dead or dis- 
abled on the battlefields of Italy. It has taken eighty 
years for the world to become disabused of the belief that 
he was really a great man. We know that he was a sel- 
fish tyrant. 

But these calamities have passed, and the poor 
peasants are enjoying peace. Is this to be broken by 
modern warfare, by slaughter on sea and on laud? 

And our happy land is being deluded by the example 
of Europe, and we are expending millions on ships of 
war to meet an enémy who has not appeared and probably 
will not appear. 

Forty years ago it was customary in Texas to carry fire- 
arms. If one had asked a citizen why he did so, he 
would answer that he must protect himself against his 
neighbor. But when a law was passed forbidding the 
wearing of fire-arms, they laid aside their weapons and 
since life has been more secure. 

If some high power could oblige all Europe to disarm, 
the result would be universal prosperity and freedom from 
military despotism. W. R. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Wittiam Jay anp THE ABOLITION OF SLAveRY. By 
Bayard Tuckerman. Preface by John Jay. New York : 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 

This book will be read with interest and instruction by 
those desirous to know intimately the history of the great 
anti-slavery movement in this country. Mr. Tuckerman 
has succeeded in condensing into a short space the lead- 
ing facts of Judge Jay’s work for freedom, without 
making the story dry and lifeless. William Jay was one 
of the few men of position who joined the anti-slavery 
cause in its early days, and his intelligence and wisdom 
did much to give it strength and credit with the thinking 
classes. In later years he was one of the truest and 
wisest supporters of Charles Sumner and others in the 
great constitutional stiuggle against slavery. 

In his philanthropic tendencies, Jay was early at- 
tracted to the peace cause and the organized system of 
international arbitration was really oriznated by him. 
In 1841 he wrote a pamphlet entitled **‘War and Peace: 
the Evils of the First and a Plan for Preserving the Last.” 
This was published in London in 1842. His plan was 
that a stipulation should be made in every treaty that 
future international differences should first be referred to 
arbitration. ‘This scheme was at once taken up by the 
Peace Societies and approved by the Peace Congresses of 
Brussels, Paris and London in 1848, 1849 and 1857. It 
was recommended by Protocol No. 23 of the Congress 
of Paris in 1856, at the close of the Crimean War, and was 
thus unanimously adopted by the plenipotentiaries of 
France, Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia 
and Turkey. Arbitral clauses have since that time been 
introduced into many treaties, and this prior agreement 
to settle possible disagreements by arbitration has not 
only had the beneficent effect of securing the peaceable 
adjustment of differences but has had the still more valu- 
able result of preventing differences from arising. 

One of Judge Jay’s important services to the cause of 
peace was his ** Review of the Mexican War,” in which 


he pointed out with great vigor the folly and wickedness 
of that enterprise. This book was called out by an offer 
of a prize by the American Peace Society for the best 
essay on the subject. In 1843 he became one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Society and in 1848, its President. 
This position he held for ten years, during which time in 
addresses and written articles he sought earnestly to pro- 
mote the cause of human brotherhood. On resigning the 
Presidency of the American Peace Society, on account 
of ill health, in 1858 he wrote the following admirable 
words : 

‘* While thus severing my official connection with the 
Society, permit me to embrace the opportunity to express 
my unabated interest in the cause of peace, and my 
increasing conviction of the folly, the guilt and the misery 
of war. Of all popular delusions, that which regards 
military preparation as conducive to national tranquillity 
is the most groundless and the most mischievous. All 
history bears testimony to the fact that the nations which 
enjoy most peace are such as are most defenceless ; while 
those who drink deepest of the bloody cup are those whose 
power both prompts and invites aggression. It is a sad 
mistake that the sword is the great instrument of liberty. 
It is most frequently wielded in behalf of tyranny and 
oppression. Civil rights are seldom acquired by force, 
but generally by passive resistance and peaceful agitation. 
* * * May Almighty God scatter, both in this and 
other countries, the people who delight in war! May He 
bless and prosper the peacemakers.” 

This memoir of William Jay is introduced by a preface 
by John Jay, of New York, which adds much to its inter- 
est and value. 


Un Pevu Pius Taro. A Romance, by Edmond Potonié- 
Pierre. Paris: Librairie Mondaine, 9 rue de Verneuil. 

The second, sixth and seventh chapters of this work 
contain a historic account of that part of the peace move- 
ment constituting the connection between the peace Con- 
gresses of 1847-52 and the agitation carried on by the 
friends of peace in 1867. We commend the work to the 
attention of students of the history of the peace move 
ment, 


Tue Furore or Sitver. By Edward Suess, Professor of 
Geology at the University of Vienna, Austria. Trans- 
lated by Robert Stein of the United States Geological 
Survey. Published by the United States Senate Com- 
mittee onFinance. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 


University or Nevapa AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
Station. Bulletins No. 19, 20 and 21. 


The Edition of the Report of the Chicago Peace 
Congress which we are about to publish will be lim- 
ited. It would be well, therefore, for those who wish 
a copy of the Report to send in their ordeas at once. 


‘*Do not hurt the feelings of others by saying sharp sar- 
castic things. It is better to dispense with that question- 
able reputation of being smart than merit one of cruelty.” 
—Phillips Brooks. 
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AMONG THE PAPERS. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


The time when universal peace will prevail may be 
afar off, but this fact should only stimulate the efforts of 
those who hope to accomplish this long step toward the 
millennium. When the World’s Columbian Exposition 
adopted a memorial having this laudable end in view, it 
gave practical direction to a movement which may result 
in the accomplishment of the desired purpose. This me- 
morial has been brought directly to the attention of the 
President and Secretary Gresham, both of whom are in 
hearty accord with its provisions, and with the prestige 
of their indorsement, it will go to all foreign govern- 
ments. The next move will be to secure an international 
conference on the subject, and those who have no faith 
that wars will cease may take hope that the claims of 
peace based on justice and a mutual recognition of what 
is right, will receive more general recognition. 

Co-operation of many foreign powers has already been 
secured through those representing them at the World’s 
fair, and, while there is nothing binding in the indorse- 
ment which they have given the movement, their action is 
indicative of a sentiment which many, if not all, of their 
nations may be induced to ratify. ‘The great burden of 
the taxation borne bythe people of European govern- 
ments is due to the heavy expense of maintaining stand- 
ing armies. The enormous outlay in this direction, if de- 
voted wisely to the promotion of the general welfare, 
would conduce to the prosperity and happiness of the en- 
tire people. It would bring as the accompaniment of 
assured peace, contentment and comfort. 

Some political economists uphold the maintenance of 
great standing armies as a means of training the men of 
a country into a sense of their responsibility as citizens, 
and disciplining them into an appreciation of their highest 
duties as subjects. But these claims strike us an ex- 
ample of subverviency to the existing powers rather than 
an honest expression from those who seek to promote the 
best good of the masses. There is a much stronger 
argument for those who hold that war isa crime. Cer- 
tainly nations have no right to appeal to arms, save in a 
just cause. One of the contestants must necessarily be 
wrong, and upon that one rests the responsibility of 
wholesale murder. The right does not always triumph, 
and the weak are made the victims of the strong. The 
scheme of international arbitration would not only do away 
with the horrors of war, but it would insure justice and 
allow the people of the world to devote their time, talents 
and energies to the securing of those things which mean 
happiness, contentment and rational enjoyment.— De- 
troit Free Press. 


LET US HAVE PEACE. 


The substitution of international arbitration for war as 
4 means of settling disputes among nations has been much 
discussed, and attempts have been made in a half-hearted 
way to carry out the plans proposed. ‘The plan has been 
generally considered as visionary, and that has helped to 
make it so. 

But why should it be only an idle dream? Force is an- 
tagonistic to civilization. War in the nineteenth century 
18 an anachronism. Mental enlightenment has supplanted 


force with reason in the settlement of individual disputes. 
Why is not the same thing possible in the adjustment of 
national affairs ? 

True, the force of the government, guided by reason, 
takes the place of the force of the individual in settling 
disputes between citizens. True, there is no higher power 
than the government. Each country is supreme so far as 
its conduct is concerned. All this is true, but need not 
be. If the civilized nations of the earth would agree to 
put a stop to wars and band together to enforce that de- 
cision they would have power enough to prevent inter- 
national violence as fully asa nation has power to prevent 
violence between citizens. The system of international 
arbitration, like everything else in the world would have 
to depend ultimately on force, but if the powers would 
agree to it they would present a force so strong that it 
would never have to be used. Resistance would be hope- 
less. Acquiescence would be immediate. 

The movement has been revived by the presentation to 
our government of a memorial signed by representatives 
of forty nations which participated in the Columbian ex- 
position. Nothing more important to civilization, noth- 
thing more popular, nothing easier to carry out was ever 
proposed if those who favor the plan will work to secure 
its adoption by the governments to which they owe alle- 
giance. It would save tens of thousands of lives and 
billions of money every year. It would restore 6,000,000 
men in Europe alone to profitable industry, who now 
have to be supported in idleness, and it would stop the 
further increase of national debts, which now amount to 
nearly $30,000,000,000, a sum too large for the mind to 
grasp or for the world to pay.— Times-Union, Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 


THE BOMB THROWING IN PARIS: A REFLEC- 
TION AND A LESSON. 


The whole of Europe has thrilled with horror at the 
bomb-throwing outrage in the Chamber of Deputies in 
Paris, following so soon after that in the theatre at Barce- 


lona. There is food, however, for reflection in the 
thought that thousands of newspaper readers who have 
been expressing their horror at these outrages, would 
have read with undisturbed calm and even enjoyment 
descriptive accounts of a battle, the results of which 
would have infinitely exceeded in horror these recent 
savage deeds. Is there not something wrong here? Is 
it not strange that so many who are horrified with this 
crime against Society when it takes the form of war 
against existing social conditions, never stir a finger to 
help to put an end to the barbarous system of war be- 
tween nations, nay, too often sneer at and disparage the 
efforts of those who are devoting their lives to this blessed 
work? One would fain hope that out of these hideous 
crimes, against which Society is bound to protect itself, 
and the perpetrators of which must be treated as hostes 
humani generis, good may come in the form of a convic- 
tion that a remedy must be found for anarchy in inter- 
national relations as well as in the national affairs of any 
civilized community. Let the friends of peace then ap- 
peal to all who feel that the results of civilization are 
worth preserving, and must be protected against lawless 
attacks, to do something to help in the crusade against 
that savage old custom of war between nations which 
is a standing menace to that civilization from which 
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it cries aloud to be delivered; and which, with its tax of 
blood and money, has had much to do with producing 
that misery and degradation which form such fruitful soil 
for the growth of anarchy and sedition.—Concord. 


‘* Nor should we forget that the present British House 
of Commons at the beginning of this year passed a reso- 
lution, congratulating Congress on its action in this mat- 
ter, and requesting the British government to co-operate 
heartily with the government of the United States in pro- 
moting arbitration methods. 

‘* Tt will thus be seen that the two great Anglo-Saxon 
nations on opposite sides of the Atlantic, as well as a few 
of the smaller nations of Europe, like Belgium, Holland 
and Switzerland, are quite ripe for the establishment of 
an international arbitration court that would settle all 
disputes arising between governments ; but while the five 
big continental nations will have no adjustment of their 
quarrels but by the arbitrament of arms, the establish- 
ment of such a court is of course out of the question.” — 
Times Democrat, New Orleans. 


It is a deeply significant and highly encouraging fact 
that no tribunal for the settlement of an international 
difficulty has been organized which did not accomplish its 
object. In other words no nation has disgraced itself by 
refusing to abide by the settlement effected, however dis- 
oppointing. It is no less significant that whatever else 
might be thought of it no such tribunal has ever had its 
integrity or the fairness of its intentions called in ques- 
tion, even in the moment of bitterest hostility, as to the 
verdict rendered. The instances of trial have been suffi- 
ciently numerous to warrant the conclusion that it is en- 
tirely practicable to settle disputes in that way, and have 
them really settled. In private affairs arbitration does not 
always arbitrate. Sometimes charges of improper influ- 
ences are made and vitiate the decision, but no trouble 
of that kind has ever occurred on an international scale. 
—Herald of Truth. 


About the middle of last month a banquet was given in 
Genoa to celebrate the anniversary of Garibaldi’s military 
expedition to Sicily — once famous but now almost for- 
gotten. One of the distinguished guests was M. Crispi, 
ex-premier of Italy, who, amid eulogies of the former war- 
like exploits of his noted countrymen, boldly took occa- 
sion to declare himself a firm believer in peace, and went 
so far as to exclaim, “ The men who clamor for war are 
dangerous fools.” 

He expressed a stateman’s and a patriot’s desire when 
he declared his wish to see a federation of all nations, such 
as shall secure the peace of the world for a future of 
larger social and material development everywhere. 


Later in October there were festivities in France, on a 
large scale, due to the invited presence of the Russian 
navy. For awhile it was feared that these fetes were 
meant to conceal a war-breeding understanding between 
the great republic and the great autocracy. On the con- 
trary, they betokened relations of peace, a fact which was 
brought to the surface by the occurrence of the obsequies 
of Marshal McMahon, which occurred at the time. About 
his catafalque were collected representative Russians, 
representative Englishmen, even representative Germans, 
as well as Frenchmen without number. And notably 


Emperor William sent a wreath of flowers from Berlin to 
Paris for a decoration of that warrior’s bier, whose 
defeat by the Germans, in the war that ended the career 
of Napoleon III., was one of the chief among the humilia- 
tions of the French people. This unexpected token of good- 
will, hailed with equally unexpected satisfaction by all 
France(as it was by the other nationalities present) , has led 
to a far less rancorous feeling on the part of the con- 
quered country as towards its conquerors, and will doubt- 
less tend to postpone, if not to stave off altogether, a 
threatened war between France and Germany and to pro- 
mote which it wrongfully believed that Russia was pledg- 
ing herself in behalf of the former. In a word, these 
fetes and manifestations of concord seem to assure 
Europe a prolonged and blessed peace. 

In connection with these incidents the softening influ- 
ences of the World’s Fair ought to be taken into account, 
where all nationalities have mingled, have exchanged 
courtesies, have witnessed together the manifest fruits of 
peace, and listened in mutual sympathy to many orators, 
who in many voices preached the doctrine of that human 
brotherhood which all must have felt had there been no 
words to tell about it. They who were from abroad 
were impressed, as his own countrymen have been, with 
the utterances of Mr. Depew, when, on ‘‘ Manhattan 
Day,” he pointed to the fact that while the governutents 
of Europe are imposing upon peoples already over-bur- 
dened the increasing weight of preparations for wars 
which ought to be impossible, the emulous, yet friendly 
meetings of all races within the grounds of the great ex- 
position demonstrate the possibilities, and illustrate the 
hopes of the world, in the direction of civilization and 
peace. 

On the whole view, we therefore are prepared to proph- 
esy a long reign of the spirit of peace throughout 
Christendom. Assuredly a great woe will be to that gov- 
ernment or people who shall throw open again the long 
closed temple of Janus and let out the barking and de- 
vouring dogs of barbarous war.— The Church Union. 


PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 


The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

The Universal Peace Union, 123 Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Henry S. Clubb, Secretary. 

National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. 'T. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind., 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, 8. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 

The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, IIL, 
Allen J. Flitcraft, Secretary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Old Mystic, Conn., Fred E. 
Whipple, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary 

Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F. Wickersham, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


A Twenty-four Page Monthly Magazine. 
FounDED IN 1834. 


Contains general articles by able men and women on 
all phases of the peace question. 


Gives reports of the doings of the peace societies in 
this country and in Europe, and of the annual 
meetings of the Peace Congresses; also of re- 
ligious bodies and other organizations. 


Publishes the proceedings of the United States Con- 
gress and other parliaments bearing on the arbi- 
tration movement, and takes account of such 
other international relations as specially concern 
the peace reform. 


A feature of special interest is its department 
** Among the Papers,” which gives in a brief and 
readable form the progress of peace thought in 
the general press. 


In addition to its editorials and editorial notes and 
comments on various phases of the peace ques- 
tion and other important subjects, it gives a con- 
densed summary of leading current events, such 
as all cultivated people ought to be acquainted 
with. 


Those wishing to keep themselves informed on the im- 
portant and rapidly growing movement for peace and 
concord among the nations and different classes of society 
can not get along without a paper of this kind. It is the 
constant aim of the editor and the publishers of the 
American ApvocaTe OF Peace to make it the very best 
paper of this kind in the field. 


The subscription price is $1.00 a year. Your subscrip- 
tion is solicited, and your influence with your friends in 
behalf of the paper and of the cause of peace. 

Published by Tue American Peace Society, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


OUR CLUBBING RATES FOR 1894. 


We will send Tue Apvocate or Peace and any one 
of the following papers for one year at the price annexed : 


With Advocate. 
$3.50 
2.60 
3.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.50 
3.50 


Price. 
$3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 


The Independent . 
The Outlook (Christian Union) 
Social Economist. 
Christian Statesman . . 
Friends’ Review 

Scientific American 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN P&ACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the “AMERICAN 
PEACE Society.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
Promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall a ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shal! hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
al any regular meeting. 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE, 
Four pages, Monthly, For Children. 
Single copies per annum, 15 cents. Five copies to one address, 10 cents each. 
In lots of fifty to Sunday Schools, 8 cents each. 
PuBLisHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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CHOIlcest NEW SEP 


OOLOONG TEA: 


ThomasWood<Co. 

smporters. 


WOOD’S “May Queen” TEA 


— IS THE 


QUEEN OF ALL TEAS. 
The choicest of the new season, garden grown, 
FORMOSA TEA. 
It fully meets the requirements of those desiring a 
strictly fine Tea of high grade. 


Sold only in packages bearing our copyrighted brand 
which is a guarantee of its uniform fine quality. 


Formosa, English Breakfast, Ceylon and 
‘* Japan varieties as desired 


Packed in Fancy Half-pound Caddies, 


y If your dealer does not supply it, write direct. 


Importers and Dealers 


TEAS and COFFEES. 


The Provident Life & Trust Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Issues LIFE, ENDOWMENT and TERM Policies, which may be 
made payable to the beneficiaries in 10, 15, 20, 25 or 30 annual 
Instalments; also Partnership and Joint Policies, with liberal 
features. 

Its TERM Policies are at very low rates of premium, participate 


in surplus annually after second year, are renewable without med- 
ical examinstion, and are convertible into any other form at any 
time without loss and without re-examination. 

In everything which contributes to the Security and CigAp- 
nEss of Life Insurance this company stands unrivalled. 

For information as to rates and plans apply to 
Cc. D. HAMMER, Gen’! Agent, 119 Devonshire St., Boston. 

R. P. Girrorp, Agent, 26 Westminster St., Providence, R.I. 

S. C. Tozzer, Agent, 343 Union St., Lynn, Mass. 

W. A. BAILey, Agent, 518 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


(DIE WAFFEN NIEDER.) 


The “en of Martha Von Tilling. By BertHa VON 
Sutrner. Authorized translation by T. Holmes. Revised by 
the Authoress. Crown 8vo, 445 pages, $1.75. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., Lonoon ano New York. 


This is a translation, with the sanction and co-operation of the author- 
ess, of a romance which has obtained a preat success on the Continent 
under the name of ‘Die Waffen Nieder.” Baroness Suttner’s objeet in 
this story is to awake the atte..tion of all thinking persons to the evils of 
the pennant condition of the Continent of Europe, and to the possibility of 
finding a remedy for it in a voluntary establishment of arbitration tribu- 
nals and mutual disarmament. 

« This remarkable work is producing a yo effect upon the Continent 
of Europe. {thas already bad a wonderful run, and has been translated 
into almost every European language. . . . No more truthful picture 
of war in all its hideousness has ever been painted—it is equal to some of 
those marvellous scenes from Erckmann’s stories or to the appalling ee. 
graphic accuracy of Zola’s ‘Débacle.’ . . . It may safely be said that 
there is not a dull page in the book.”—Christian World. 

“It is a book of intense realistic power, so much so as to explain the 
debates that have been held over the autobiographic verity of its narrative. 
. . « It is as vivid in its realism as Verestschagin’s paintings.”—Jnde- 
pendent, New York. 

“It is a strong story and presents the question of disarmament in 
Europe in its most alluring, a8 well as its most commanding phrases.” 

—Critic, New York. 


For sale also by The American Peace Society. 


Subscribe for the 


WORK AT HOME, 
Subscription Price, 25 Cents a Year. 


This paper contains each month interesting information 
on all departments of Home Missionary Work ; and also 
PROGRAMMES AND SUGGESTIONS FOR MISssIONABY 
MEETINGS. 

Published monthly by the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association, 
82 Congregational House, - - Boston, Mass. 
Please mention THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 


J. E. FARWELL & CO,, 


Artistic Arintens, 


45 PEARL STREET; corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of printing. 

Fancy and Mercantile Printing of every description, executed 
by the most skilled workmen. Our Presses are the latest and most 
approved inventions, and our variety of Plain and Ornamental 
‘Type is unsurpassed, 
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